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First Report on Activities of the 81st Congress 


The Congressional mill is already grinding rapidly. 


In this issue notes are given on selected bills, con- 


tinuing a reporting begun about ten years ago. 


Federal Aid for Education 


S. 246 is sponsored by Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, and 
others, both Democrats and Republicans. It has been 
considered by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Senator Thomas, chairman. 


This is essentially the educational finance bill, advocated 
by the National Education Association, that has been 
before Congress for some years. Congress faces the 
issues previously raised. The bill would authorize an 
appropriation of $300,000,000 in grants-in-aid to the 
states for the support of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. This sum would make available enough federal 
funds to supplement state and local monies so that there 
could be disbursed for current school expenditures $50 
per pupil per year. All states would receive some aid, a 
minimum of $5 per pupil per year. The funds could not 
be used for buildings or interest on debt or other capital 
expenditures. 

The bill does not attempt to deal with the problem of 
segregation in education. It simply provides that where 
separate schools are maintained for minority races, federal 
funds shall be available to those minority races in pro- 
portion to total population. 

Funds would be apportioned to states in accordance 
with indices, in which per capita income and school popu- 
lation between the ages of five and seventeen would be 
factors. 

Under S. 246 as introduced, the states would be free 
to use federal funds for the same purposes as state and 
local funds may be spent. The bill thus passes on to the 
states the hot issue of the use of public funds for text- 
books and transportation of parochial school pupils. 

In 1948, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare defended this procedure as the only one consist- 
ent with the traditional American policy of state control 
of education. However, many Roman Catholics favor 
direct federal payments in aid of parochial school pupils, 
and many Protestants favor a provision limiting federal 
funds to public, tax-supported schools. 

The Committee has been considering a second bill 
authorizing an appropriation for health services for the 
benefit of pupils in both public and private schools. 


Industrial Relationships 
The Administration bill to repeal the Taft-Hartley 


Act and to restore and amend the Wagner Act is “Amend- 
ments in the nature of a substitute intended to be pro- 
posed by Senator Thomas of Utah to the bill S. 249,” 
previously introduced by Mr. Thomas. Persons wishing 
to have the Senate Administration bill should write to the 
Clerk of the Document Room, U. S. Senate and ask for 
the above and not for the original S. 249. In the House, 
the bill is H. R. 2032, sponsored by John Lesinski, Mich., 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, Mr. 
Lesinski, chairman. 

As this is written, hearings are in process before the 
Senate Committee. The bill is, of course, a major meas- 
ure that will again attract extensive Congressional debate 
and public discussion. We understand, however, that no 
Protestant church agency expressed an opinion formally 
to a Congressional Committee when the Taft-Hartley law 
was going through Congress and, up to time of writing, 
none had done so during the current hearings. 

Among the important changes proposed in federal 
regulation of labor relationships in the current Adminis- 
tration bill are the following: It would permit the closed 
shop. It would provide for Presidential handling of 
strikes affecting national health and safety without specific 
authorization of a court injunction to compel a waiting or 
cooling-off period. It would put the Conciliation Service 
back into the Labor Department. It would provide that 
questions relating to contributions for political purposes 
would be subject to the Corrupt Practices Act rather 
than under a Jabor law. 

Tom C. Clark, the Attorney-General, has submitted 
an opinion saying that the President has implied power to 
seek a court injunction in case of a labor dispute involv- 
ing national health and safety, but a prominent senator 
who is also a lawyer is quoted in the press as saying that 
Mr. Clark is “clearly wrong.” One of the major concerns 
of members of Congress appears to be for the degree of 
regulatory authority that shall be available to handle 
such situations as have arisen during recent years in 
cases of labor disputes in coal and the railroads. 
Extension of Social Security 

The Administration’s program for expansion of social 
security protection had not been put into bill form in 
all of its aspects when this was written. 

The health insurance measure is S. 5, James E. Murray, 
Mont., and others. It would provide for a national sys- 
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tem of compulsory insurance for pre-payment of medical 
care for most employed persons in the nation by payroll 
deduction. Ministers of religion and members of religious 
orders would not be included. Lay employes of churches 
and religious organizations would be covered. The 79th 
Congress held hearings on health insurance. 

It is expected that health insurance, if established, 
would call for an initial payroll levy upon employer and 
employe of one-fourth of one per cent of wages paid 
(up to perhaps $4,800 per person per year); that there 
would be a waiting period of several years during which 
an administrative agency would be set up; that eventually 
payroll deductions would probably run to 2 per cent for 
both employer and employe, or higher. 

This is only one part of more extensive plans for im- 
proving the social security system. It is expected that 
there will be bills calling eventually for probably four 
per cent or more of payrolls from both employer and em- 
ploye for the following: 

1. An increase in prevailing benefits under Old Age 
and Survivor’s Assistance, for which covered employers 
and employes now pay an insurance contribution of one 
per cent on wages paid up to $3,000 per person per year. 

2. A broadening of coverage of O.A.S.I. to include 
practically all workers. 

3. Broader coverage for unemployment compensation. 

4. A system of insurance for losses caused by tem- 
porary disability because of illness. 

5. Health insurance, noted above. 

6. Federal insurance coverage for permanent disability. 


In all discussions of these measures, it has been con- 
templated that lay employes of churches and _ religious 
organizations would be included. 


Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


One of the earliest activities of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was consideration of H. R. 1211, sponsored by 
Robert 1.. Doughton, N. C., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The bill would extend 
executive authority to negotiate reciprocal trade agree- 
ments until June 12, 1951. The bill would also repeal 
the procedures required by the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1948, and thus restore the whole program in 
the original form recommended by Secretary Hull in 
1934, and continued by Congress until the amendments 
of 1948. 

The House approved the bill by a vote of 319 to 69 
on February 9, and sent it to the Senate, where the 
Finance Committee, Walter George, Ga., chairman, has 
opened hearings. 


Admission, of Displaced Persons 


Among the bills which would amend the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948 are S. 311, introduced by J. Howard 
McGrath, R. I., and Matthew M. Neely, W. Va., referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, Pat McCarran, Nev., 
chairman; and H. R. 1344, sponsored by Emanuel Celler, 
N. Y., referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, Mr. 
Celler, chairman. 

The bills would increase the number of displaced per- 
sons that might be admitted from 205,000 to 400,000, 
and considerably liberalize and make more flexible the 
terms of the Act of 1948. 

The Commission on Displaced Persons created by Con- 
gress in 1948 has reported to Congress that the original 
act is practically unworkable, and interested religious or- 


ganizations agree. The terms of the McGrath and Celler 
bills are in the main in accord with recommendations of 
several representative religious organizations. One im- 
portant aspect of the struggle to carry out the terms of 
the law has been a high degree of cooperation between 
the Commission on Displaced Persons and church 
agencies, 


Defense Pact with Western Europe 


Those who speculate on the Congressional time-table 
seem to think that “by mid-March,” Congress may con- 
sider a proposal for a treaty between the United States 
and Canada, the five nations of Western Europe that have 
concluded a military alliance, and possibly other nations, 
Negotiations looking toward a defense pact have been 
going on, pursuant to the Vandenberg Resolution, S. 
Res. 239, of the 80th Congress. That Resolution, which 
the Senate passed in 1948 and sent to the President, ex- 
pressed the opinion of that body that the United States 
should associate itself with those regional defense ar- 
rangements that affect its national security and are based 
on mutual aid. 

The Senate declared itself in favor of “progressive de- 
velopment of regional and other collective arrangements 
for individual and collective self-defense in accordance 
with the purposes, principles and provisions” of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, when 
filing a favorable report on S. Res. 239, stated its under- 
standing that “the asumption of any new commitment 
by this government pursuant to such steps must receive 
the approval of Congress, whenever such procedure is 
required under the Constitution.” 

A great debate in Congress and wide discussion among 
the populace are expected on this issue, which is regarded 
by many observers as one of the most important to come 
before this Congress. 


Immigration Policy 


H. R. 308, introduced by Francis E. Walter, Pa., 
would extend the privilege of becoming a naturalized 
citizen of the United States to all immigrants having a 
legal right to permanent residence, and make immigration 
quotas available to Asian and Pacific peoples. (During 
recent years immigration quotas were established by law 
for Chinese and East Indians.) The bill is referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, Emanuel Celler, N. Y., 
chairman. There are other identical bills. 


Compulsory Military Training 
Millard D. Tydings, Md., sponsors S. 66, providing 


for compulsory military training for eighteen-year-old 
men. It is referred to the Committee on Armed Services, 
Senator Tydings, chairman. This bill would require 
young men to register at age 17, take four months’ basic 
training at age 18, and choose from among nine options 
eight months’ additional training. The 80th Congress 
found it difficult to combine a system of compulsory mili- 
tary training with a renewal of the Selective Service 
System. The chairman of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, Carl Vinson, Ga., is reported in the 
press as saying that his Committee is opposed to com- 
pulsory military training. 


Civil Rights 


The proponents of civil rights legislation are at this 
writing concentrating their attention on proposals to re- 
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vise the rules of the Senate so as to prevent filibusters. 
It is believed generally that if this revision is not carried 
out, there is probably no prospect of enacting any im- 
portant civil rights measure. 

Many of those interested support S. Res. 11, introduced 
by Francis J. Myers, Pa., and S. Res. 12, by Wayne 
Morse, Ore. These provide that debate could be closed 
by majority vote, and that no senator could speak for 
more than one hour on a motion for cloture. And “no 
dilatory motion, or dilatory amendment, or amendment 
not germane shall be in order.” This means, in other 
words, that the rules would be amended so that there 
could not be more than 96 hours of debate on a motion 
to close debate! 

The measures on this subject are in the hands of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, Carl Hayden, 
Ariz., chairman, which has voted not to approve the 
above Resolutions, but to provide for a method of closing 
debate by a two-thirds vote. 


Comprehensive Housing Program 


As for housing, it may be chronicled that the bi-partisan 
agreement on sponsoring bills in this area is at an end 
and now there are both Democratic and Republican 
comprehensive housing measures. 

Allen J. Ellender, La., and seven other Democrats 
sponsor S. 138, referred to Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Burnet R. Maybank, S. C., chairman. A sub- 
committee is conducting hearings as this number is 
prepared. The Administration bill is an expanded 
version of the previous Taft-Ellender-Wagner bi-partisan 
bill that went through the Senate in 1948 but was blocked 
in the House. 

The bill authorizes: 1. The provision by public enter- 
prise of 1,050,000 homes for low-income families, in- 
cluding federal subsidies to cooperating municipal hous- 
ing authorities. (The federal government already pays 
such subsidies for housing built under pre-war laws.) 
2. Numerous devices to encourage private investment in 
housing for middle-income families. 

Raymond E. Baldwin, Conn., sponsors one Republican 
measure for himself and 15 others, S. 709. It would 
authorize public housing for 600,000 families instead of 
the 1,050,000 in the Ellender bill. 


National Science Foundation 


Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, and others sponsor S. 247, 
which is referred to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Senator Thomas, chairman. It would establish 
a federal Foundation which would initiate and support 
basic scientific research. The bill mentions “the mathe- 
matical, physical, medical, biological, engineering, and 
other sciences.” 

The President would appoint the paid director, “with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.”” The 24 members 
of the Foundation would also be named in the same man- 
ner, but the President would be requested to give con- 
sideration to nominations made to him by various scien- 
tific bodies. 

The Foundation would perform its duties by means of 
grants, loans and “other forms of assistance.” It might 
make contracts “or other agreements.” It might grant 
scholarships and fellowships. 

The President vetoed a previous version, mainly be- 
cause of a provision in it authorizing the members of the 
Foundation to elect the paid director. The Senate once 
voted to delete references to the social sciences when 
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considering the matter. Presumably “other sciences” 
could include ‘‘social sciences” under the terms of S. 247. 

No specific appropriation is authorized. It is expected 
that about $15,000,000 may be appropriated later if S. 
247 is passed. 


Minimum Wages 


An increase in the minimum wage to be paid in private 
employments covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, from 40 cents to 75 cents an hour, is provided in 
numerous bills referred to the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, chairman; 
and the House Committee on Education and Labor, John 
Lesinski, Mich., chairman. 

Among the bills which both increase the minimum 
wage and broaden the coverage are Senator Thomas’ S. 
653 and Representative Lesinski’s [1]. R. 2033. Certain 
employes of religious organizations are at present covered 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. The House 
Committee has opened hearings. The bills also close up 
existing loopholes in the present provisions with respect 
to regulation of child labor. 


Equal Pay for Equal IWVork for Women 


Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, Conn., sponsors H. R. 
1584, “providing equal pay for equal work for women,” 
and thus prohibiting wage rate differentials based on sex, 
in certain employments. The Secretary of Labor would 
administer the standards set forth. The bill is referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, John Lesin- 
ski, Mich., chairman. 


Migrant Labor 


Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas, Calif., sponsors H. R. 
794, which would authorize several federal services in 
behalf of migratory farm labor. The Secretary of Labor 
would be authorized “to undertake or assist in” the “re- 
cruiting, training, and placement of workers,” the “con- 
struction, lease, repair, alteration, relocation . . . of labor- 
supply centers, labor camps and homes, child care centers, 
and other necessary facilities and services.” The Sec- 
retary of Labor would also be authorized to administer 
certain specified standards in working conditions of migra- 
tory farm labor. The bill is referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Harold D. Cooley, N. C., chairman. 


Rent Control 


Extension of federal rent control beyond March 31, 
1949 is being considered by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Burnet R. Maybank, S. C., chair- 
man. The Administration bill is Mr. Maybank’s S. 600. 

The House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Brent Spence, Ky., chairman, is considering Mr. Spence’s 
H. R. 1731. Hearings were opened first by the House 
Committee. 


Department of Welfare 


Among the several bills that would constitute the Fed- 
eral Security Agency as a Department of Welfare with 
cabinet rank is H. R. 782, William L. Dawson, IIl., re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, Mr. Dawson, chairman. The move for 
establishment of a department is widely supported by 
social agencies. 


Demonstration of Library Service 
The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
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has already approved S. 130, introduced by Lister Hill, 
Ala., and others. It would provide for the demonstration 
of public library service in areas without such libraries 
or with inadequate library facilities. The main bene- 
ficiaries would be the rural counties now without local 
public library service. About 85 per cent of the rural 
people of the United States do not have local public library 
service. “The term ‘public library’ shall mean a library 
that serves free all residents of a community, district or 
region, and receives its financial support in whole or in 
part from public funds,” according to the bill. 


Federal Funds for College Scholarships 


Many college administrators of both tax-supported and 
privaie institutions are reported to favor federal grants 
to become available to considerable numbers of prospec- 
tive college students. The National Education Associa- 
tion is expected soon to advocate a bill that is in prepara- 
tion. A number of bills on the subject will undoubtedly 
appear. It is known that high costs of college education 
are preventing many young people from attending col- 
lege. It is this situation that many educators wish to 
deal with. 


Special Grants for Foreign Students 


At this writing, pleas are being made by educators for 
a special appropriation to assist some 5,000 students from 
other nations who are in need because their own funds 
are insufficient to meet the mounting costs of living and 
of tuition in American colleges. These requests are being 
considered by the State Department. 


Labor Extension Service 


A number of educators and officers of trade unions 
are supporting the establishment of a federal system of 
extension in labor education on the general pattern of 
the agricultural extension service begun in 1914. S. 110, 
introduced by Wayne Morse, Ore., and others would au- 
thorize federal grants to create such a system of labor 
education, 

The Secretary of Labor would be empowered to ap- 
prove state plans for the maintenance of centers of labor 
education. Federal funds would go to states that wished 
to cooperate in proportion to the number of non-agricul- 
tural workers in the states. States wishing to cooperate 
would have to provide that 25 per cent of federal funds 
would be “matched” by state and local funds, including 
tuition fees. 

States would be empowered, under the terms of the 
bill, to make federal funds available to “cooperating in- 
stitutions.” A “cooperating institution” is defined so as 
to include “any other public or private non-profit college, 


university, or research agency in any state, certified as 
eligible by the state board. 


House Rules Committee 


The House of Representatives has changed its long- 
standing rule with respect to the authority of the Rules 
Committee, a power which has been the subject of pro- 
tracted controversy. Hereafter, if the House Rules 
Committee holds for 21 days or votes adversely on a 
bill favorably reported by a committee, then the chairman 
of the committee making that report “shall” “have the op- 
portunity to call up for consideration the resolution on 
which the Rules Committee has adversely reported or 


has not reported, and the Speaker “shall recognize the 
member seeking recognition for that purpose as a ques- 
tion of the highest privilege.” In lay language, we un- 
derstand that the House may, after an interval of 21 
days, make its own decisions with respect to the bills 
before it. 


“Democratic Leadership and E.C.A.” 


The “upward surge of productive effort’ in Western 
Europe is “a magnificent reward for less than a year of 
concerted effort” under the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. A., according to J. B. Condliffe, 
formerly of the United Nations Secretariat and now pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of California, writ- 
ing in the December, 1948, Survey Graphic. 


Nevertheless the most serious problems are yet to be 
faced, Professor Condliffe thinks. “The task that re- 
mains today is the positive assertion of the principles and 
practices for which we stand.” We cannot fight Com- 
munism successfully by rearmament or by buttressing 
“reactionary groups who obstruct long overdue social re- 
forms” in the name of anti-Communism. 

“The one mistake we cannot afford to make,” the 
writer warns, “is to pile up such inflationary pressures 
of public expenditure in our own economy that it breaks 
down in the catastrophic depression that the Russians 
await so prayerfully.” ‘Economic reconstruction,” he 
insists, ‘should be separated from military strategy.” In 
Asia we have given the Russians “every opportunity” 
to take over the leadership of the peasant masses. “It 
will be a tragedy, for them and for us, if we, of all peoples, 
should merely render material aid to reaction, and so 
throw the leadership of popular movements to the com- 
munists.” 

We cannot restore European productivity “unless 
world trade can be reorganized.” The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements and the International Trade Organization 
are needed to assure success for the European Recovery 
Program. “The dollar scarcity is in large measure a 
consequence of failure to restore multilateral trade—the 
balancing of payments must be a circular process and flow 
around the whole trading world.” 

This requires a new pattern of world trade. Europe 
needs both new export outlets and new sources for im- 
ports. Fostering of freer exchange within Europe is 
necessary but multilateral exchanges with the rest of the 
world are also essential. What is most needed now is a 
cooperative analysis of the technical details of a common 
program and “an agreed allocation of available resources 
after candid examination of the contribution which may 
be expected from alternative plans in the common cause.” 

E.C.A., the writer says, is “not a plan for the relief 
of American industry and agriculture.” Every effort 
should also be made to secure industrial raw materials 
from southeastern Asia and to broaden regional clearing 
arrangements. Many “tough issues of economic diplo- 
macy” must be faced in the next few months. 

“What is at stake between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States is a struggle .. . for the allegiance of men.” “UI- 
timately,” it will be won “in the home, the workshop, 
and the market place rather than on the battlefield. This 
is as true in Asia as in Europe. And if it is lost in Asia, 
the victory in Europe may prove fleeting. This is a 
true global war and truly a war of the spirit... . The best 
propaganda will be furnished by full stomachs, steady 
jobs, and stable currencies.” 
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